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I.—A STUDY OF NEUTRALITY. 


THE HISTORY OF NEUTRALITY. 


F the writing of books about war there isnoend. Yet there is one 
problem, intimately bound up with war, of which until recently 
this has not been true, and where it has been hard to hit on the 

salient facts and find the various theories about it fairly and fully 
discussed. It is a problem on which the World War threw a blinding 
searchlight, and yet when peace came left it still out in no man’s land. 
It was the skeleton in the cupboard at the abortive Coolidge 
Conference. And recent events have shown beyond a doubt that 
unless it is fairly faced here and now, while there is a breathing space 
in our generation, it will get out of hand, and become a menace to 
peace and the whole of our civilisation. 

This problem concerns the relations between States who have 
chosen to go to war and States who remain at peace ; in other words 
neutrality, the rights and duties of neutrals, with its correlative, 
sometimes lost sight of in discussion, the rights and duties of 
belligerents. More by the unfair accident of geography than for any 
logical reason it has happened that attention has been chiefly focussed 
on neutrality at sea. America and Great Britain have been the chief 
protagonists on the international stage, with Continental Powers 
periodically supporting the former in the roll of a Greek chorus. An 
incidental result of this situation has been that ‘ neutrality on land,”’ 
which has a right to be compared with “ neutrality on the sea,” has 
slipped into the background, to the detriment of an unbiassed 
consideration of the problem as a whole. Hence, for the ordinary 
reader neutrality is generally identified with what is called the 
“freedom of the seas,” or “the control of the sea,’ in war time, 
according to the particular bias of his own judgment. 

In any case there is no further reason for not understanding or for 
misunderstanding the main outlines of the problem of neutrality. 
Informing books on the subject are becoming available. One of 
these, a thoughtful, broad-minded and admirably arranged study by 
Prof. Philip C. Jessup of Columbia University, entitled “‘ American 
Neutrality and International Police,’ has just been published by the 
World Peace Foundation, at Boston. The title is perhaps a trifle 
misleading, for the book is more than an account of neutrality from 
one national point of view; and the question of international police 
might have been handled on more concrete and suggestive lines, 
instead of being confined to the theory of sanctions as laid down by 
the Covenant, subsequently elaborated by the League, but still very 
much in the air. 

But most of the matter is excellent. It throws a cool light on the 
general history of neutrality, on the grim way in which the World War 
turned it to potential dynamite, and on the urgency, here and now, 
of thrashing out some effective, common-sense agreement among 
States regarding this everlasting “‘ Devil’s See-saw’”’ between the 
claims of neutrals and belligerents. At the back of it all there is a 
clear warning conveyed that these rival claimants cannot be reconciled ; 
in other words, that modern war has become an impossibility. If 
civilisation does not stop war by a common effort, by the use of some 
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form of international police work, where there can be no such thing 
as neutrality, war will wipe out civilisation as completely as the 
city of Knossos. 

Some further analysis and comment is offered here in the hope 
that the enormous importance of this subject will induce readers to 
follow it up for themselves in Prof, Jessup’s instructive book, and in 
others dealing with neutrality. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the laws of neutrality, as they are 
loosely called (for they are a curious amalgam of custom, treaty and 
various forms of open or tacit agreement), are of recent growth. 
Were this the case the problem of neutrality would not itself be so 
serious. It might be more amenable to a simple cure. There might 
be no need for a radical operation. But, on the contrary, its roots 
go deep back into history, and it is based on broad elementary 


principles. 


THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

International Law implies the existence of a family of more or 
less equal nations. That condition may fairly be said to be in working 
order by the seventeenth century. So it was by no accident that we 
find Grotius’ famous book De Jure Belli ac Pacis appearing in 1625. 
What he says about neutrality is peculiarly interesting to modern 
readers. ‘“‘It is the duty,” he insists, “‘ of those who stand apart 
from a war to do nothing which may strengthen the side whose 
cause is unjust, or which may hinder the movements of him who 
is carrying on a just war; and in a doubtful case, to act alike to 
both sides in permitting transit, in supplying provisions to the 
respective forces, and in not assisting persons besieged.” Grotius 
does not, therefore, insist on neutrals being strictly impartial but 
puts his finger on one of the hard facts which, time and time again, 
has obtruded itself when there is a war, that offering aid equally to 
both parties may be of enormous advantage to one and of very little 
value to another. More remarkable still is the freedom left to a 
neutral State to determine which of the belligerents is fighting a just 
war, and as a result of this decision, practically to take sides with 
the one whose cause is just. What is this but a version before its 
time of the present theory of an “ aggressor’”’ State, and of the 
co-operative action to be taken against it by the League of Nations ? 

The eighteenth century witnessed a marked development of 
theories on neutrality, mainly on the “‘ duty” side. Wolff, writing 
in 1749, defined neutrals as “‘ those who adhere to the side of neither 
belligerent, and consequently do not mix themselves up in the war.” 
Nine years later Vattel insisted that a neutral State must abstain 
from giving help to either party, and cannot give it to both equally. 


PART PLAYED BY AMERICA. 

But the most significant event was the full-dress appearance of 
the United States on the international stage. It was only natural 
that the geographical and political detachment of the United States 
from Europe should enable it to make a special contribution to the 
laws or rules of neutrality. The occasion arose during the wars 
following the French Revolution, when vigorous attempts were made 
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by French agents to enlist American sympathies. On April 22, 1793, 
President Washington issued his famous proclamation of neutrality, 
« landmark in the history of this field of international law. It 
emphasised the duties of neutrals, laying down an impartial attitude 
towards all belligerents. It warned Americans to expect no protection 
from their Government if they carried contraband, for which the 
penalty was punishment or forfeiture ‘‘ under the law of nations.”’ 
Above all it took steps to punish “ neutral’ violations of “‘ the law 
of nations with respect to the Powers at war.” 

In June, 1794, Washington followed this up by the first Neutrality 
Law, which prohibited whole categories of actions by neutrals, and 
what is more to the point, put teeth into these prohibitions by enabling 
American courts to punish offenders. And words were still further 
backed up by action, when the United States subsequently paid large 
sums of money to the British Government for claims, owing to 
depredations of privateers in the French post-revolution wars. 

So far, the United States threw most of the emphasis on the 
duties of neutrals, on what a neutral Government is bound to prevent. 
Such were the fitting out of vessels or the augmenting of their forces 
in neutral territory, the enlisting of forces and the setting on foot of 
hostile expeditions. It concerned itself less, or, rather, less definitely, 
with the rights of neutrals. It withdrew its protection from citizens 
who suffered penalties for the commission of certain acts such as 
carrying contraband or running a blockade. Thus the background 
of this policy was more the idea that neutrals should contribute 
something to prevent war being worse, than that they should get 
something out of a war between other States. The duties of neutrals 
were in the foreground: the rights were behind in the shadow, and 
not yet defined. 

Europe soon followed suit. ‘If I wished for a guide in a system 
of neutrality,’’ said Canning in the House of Commons in 1823, “I 
should take that laid down by America in the days of the Presidency 
of Washington.’ The French, Sardinian, Spanish and other Codes 
tell the same tale. 

The next landmark came as a result of the Civil War, and is known 
as the case of the Confederate cruiser ‘“‘ Alabama.” In May, 1871, 
Great Britain agreed to the famous Three Rules governing the decisions 
of the Arbitral Tribunal for this case, that neutrals were bound “ to 
use diligence ’’ to prevent the fitting out of vessels in their territories 
when those vessels were intended to serve one of the belligerents in 
carrying on a war, and to avoid having their territories used as bases 
for operations or recruitment. 

The sanctity of neutral duties, as championed by the United 
States, lost some of its halo during the Franco-Prussian war, when 
arms and munitions left over from the Civil War were sold by the 
Government to French agents. 

But the second Hague Conference in 1907 gave a pretty general 
approval to the 1871 rules referred to above. It dealt with the rights 
of neutrals in a negative way, recognising that a “ neutral Power 
is not bound to prevent export or+ransit for the use of either belligerent 
of arms, ammunition, or in general, of anything which could be of use 
to an army or fleet.” But, though international obligations, thus, 
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do not forbid these transactions, it does not follow that the neutrals 
themselves should not do so. It is easy now to foresee what difficulties 
were to arise in the late war from mere non-prevention of the supply 
by neutrals of “‘ anything which could be of use to an army or fleet.” 
In brief then, when the Great War broke out there was a general 
acceptance by civilised States of rules imposing the duty on neutrals 
of abstaining from certain actions which would help either party to 
the conflict. But they were not under an obligation to prevent their 
citizens from trading in war materials, though such conduct might 
result in individuals being punished. It was a situation full of explosive 
possibilities, revolving round rights of neutrals as regards contraband, 
blockade, continuous voyage, and such ambiguous doctrines. 


CONTRABAND. 

The keynote to the question of neutral rights, as Judge Moore 
points out, is to be found in the doctrine of contraband, a doctrine 
of which the application is chameleon-like in its changes. Round 
this doctrine cluster the doctrines of “ free ships, free goods ”’ (though, 
as an instance of the difficulty of viewing neutrality as a complete 
problem, this doctrine is rarely if ever followed by its correlative 
“enemy ships, enemy goods ’’), the laws of blockade and other like 
principles. Over these matters there has been, and there is always 
bound to be, a constant struggle between the claims of neutrals 
and belligerents. 

The basic rules of contraband were laid down by Grotius :—‘‘ There 
are some articles of supply which are useful in war only, as arms ; 
others which are of no use in war, but only as luxuries ; others which 
are useful both in war and out of war, as money, provisions, ships and 
their furniture.”’ The first category is always open to capture; the 
second always free ; the third can only be determined in relation to 
the existing facts of the case. The first category is classified as 
absolute, the third as conditional contraband, and this classification 
has been generally recognised since. The words “ existing facts of 
the case’ contain the modern problem of neutrality in essence. 
These facts have constantly changed—witness the mushroom growtl 
of contraband lists even in the seventeenth an: eighteenth centuries. 
In the World War itself the changes were seismic and on a Gargantuan 
scale. 

BLOCKADE. 

Closely connected with contraband are the doctrines of blockade 
and of continuous voyage. The right of blockade extends to the 
seizure of all goods, but only applies to belligerent places effectively 
blockaded. By the Declaration of Paris, 1856, which the United 
States never signed, Great Britain and France laid down the rule that 
‘* blockades to be binding must be effective ; that is to say, maintained 
by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of an enemy.” 
Insistence on effectiveness was, as Lord John Russell said in 1863, 
‘“ directed against what were once termed paper blockades.’’ But 
here, too, there were the seeds of future trouble in the very terminology. 
The inventions of modern science, the enormous increase in human 
capacity for organisation have, in plain English, utterly altered the 
meaning of “ effectiveness.’”’ Mines, for example, have completely 
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altered methods of blockade. Scientific facts have outgrown rules 
and definitions. Principles which cannot be applied in practice tend 
to lose their effective value. 


CONTINUOUS VOYAGE. 

Professor Jessup’s account of continuous voyage needs sup- 
plementing. Previous to 1914 there were two main schools of thought 
here, the Continental and the Anglo-American, on the question: 
can neutral goods sailing between two neutral ports be seized on 
the presumption (often amounting to dead certainty) that they are 
engaged in a continuous voyage to the enemy via an intermediate 
neutral port? At the London Conference, 1908-9, the United States 
and Japan accepted the doctrine as regards blockade. The British 
Government would not tie itself down officially. Continental States 
opposed it. In the end the Conference retained the doctrine as 
regards absolute contraband, but forbade it as regards conditional 
contraband and blockade. But the London Declaration was never 
ratified. Even to the inexperienced eye it is obvious enough that this 
question of continuous voyage was bound to be awkwardly affected 
by the revolution that up-to-date warfare was to introduce into earlier 
conceptions of blockade and contraband. 


THE POSITION IN 1914. 

The long and short of the matter seems to be this: Before the 
War there was pretty general agreement on the duties of neutrals. 
They must use the means at their disposal to prevent their territory 
being turned into a base of operations by a belligerent. But they 
were under no legal obligation to prevent their citizens from trading 
with a belligerent. It was over this matter of the rights of neutrals 
that elements of doubt and disagreement, resulting in places in flat 
contradiction between rival claims, were bound to appear. No one, 
it is true, denied that neutrals might continue their normal trade ; 
and from the Declaration of London, unratified though it was, it is 
clear enough that States agreed that the only non-contraband property 
that could be confiscated at sea was that of a belligerent in a belligerent 
ship. But there were two exceptions—blockade and contraband. 
And their meaning was revolutionised by the modern way of waging 
war. Once again, as Professor Jessup points out, it was to be proved 
that ‘‘ national attitudes on these general subjects are influenced by 
the political changes of neutrality or belligerency.’’ Although there 
may be said to have been working agreement on the general principles 
of neutrality, there was not and there could not be such on the precise 
application of these principles to an entirely new set of facts. 


NEUTRALITY IN THE WORLD WAR. 


In the early days of the World War the trouble that arose over 
neutral rights was chiefly on the old lines, and centred on the old 
conceptions of contraband and blockade. As was natural, the United 
States Government was again the chief champion of the neutrals. 
In August 1914 it proposed that all the belligerents should abide by 
the laws of naval warfare, just as they were laid down in the London 
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Declaration of 1909. But already there were signs that the Great 
War was not likely to run according to plan. Great Britain and the 
Allies were unwilling to accept the Declaration unless it was ‘* subject 
to certain modifications and additions, which they judge indispensable 
to the efficient conduct of their naval operations.’’ This did not meet 
the views of the United States. Nothing was settled, with the result 
that controversy soon began to surge up between the belligerents on 
both sides, and the United States. The quarrel between the United 
States and the Allies was not the same as that between the United 
States and Germany. The former rose straight from the effect on 
American trade of the new developments forced upon the Allies 
regarding the interpretation of contraband and blockade. The 
latter was chiefly a question of American lives being lost or threatened 
by the German submarine menace and war zones. 

No one can fail to be struck by the way in which the World War 
reacted on the doctrines of contraband and blockade, or by the 
introduction of supplementary doctrines such as war zones, black 
lists, embargoes, rationing and shipping agreements. As the war 
became more and more a military stalemate and a test of economic 
endurance, the objective of the belligerents on the Allied side changed 
correspondingly. They saw their chance of victory in cutting off all 
supplies from the Central Powers. In other words, the idea of an 
Economic Boycott came to birth ; and, as the fighting went on, it came 
fully into its own, to leave behind it a most potent influence on the 
principles of the Peace. 

CONTRABAND. 

Judge Moore has aptly said that the looseness of the contraband 
doctrine weakens the whole system of neutral rights. And Professor 
Jessup comments on this absurdity: ‘A _ belligerent may seize 
neutral property if it is contraband. If all goods were contraband, 
all neutral property could be seized.’ Practically, this was what 
happened in the War. From the beginning the contraband lists 
swelled like mushrooms. Science can change the most harmless 
substance into a war-time necessity. No less was the old idea of 
the destination of goods changed beyond recognition by new methods 
of transport, by new means of information, by credits and so forth. 
Pre-existing international law frankly did not meet the new situation. 

New rules, therefore, were inevitably adopted. But it should 
be noted that in the rough they were in accordance with the principles 
accepted before the War. They were, in reality necessarily, new 
applications of the old principles ; which at least would seem to be 
a natural conclusion from the fact that when once the War was over 
the neutrals themselves made no effective stand and put up ne 
corporate case for the satisfaction of losses incurred by new applica- 
tions of the old rules on the part of belligerents. 

As regards contraband, practically every article found its way on 
to the list. The British Government declared that ‘‘for practical 
purposes the distinction between the two classes of contraband has 
ceased to have any value.” For, amongst other reasons, the German 
Government (and other Governments) so completely controlled 
these substances that there was no longer any real distinction between 
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BLOCKADE. 

As to blockade, its use was broadly described by the British 
Government in March 1915: ‘* The Allied Governments . . . decided 
to stop all goods which could be proved to be going to or coming from 
Germany. The state of things produced is in effect a blockade 
adapted to the condition of modern warfare and commerce, the 
only difference in operation being that the goods seized are not 
necessarily confiscated.” 

Complete prohibition of all vessels entering a German port or 
port of the northern neutrals was not practical, in spite of mines and 
other devices. Other methods of obtaining the same object were 
therefore added by the Allies, based, for the most part, on the sovereign 
rights of a State. 




































BLACK LISTS, EMBARGOES, RATIONING. 

Black lists were instituted : the Statutory, instituted by Parliament, 
and the General, which was secret and confidential. Neutrals were 
often obliged to respect these lists by commercial pressure, such 
as the withholding of bunkering facilities. The United States strongly 
opposed black lists as an infringement of neutral rights, but was 
hardly in a position to press its case after the War, as it pushed the 
doctrine to further lengths than the Allies when once it joined the 
War. “The British position,’ remarks Professor Jessup, “ thus 
seems to have been fully accepted.’”’ Then, embargoes were intro- 
duced—specific and general—to add to the effectiveness of blockade, 
and fill the gaps in checking contraband. The embargo was used 
by the United States when it entered the War. Another contribu- 
tion to these additional methods of tightening the blockade was the 
practice that grew up among neutral States of setting up organisations, 
private or official, for import and export control, which could come to 
agreements with the Allies. When the United States became a 
belligerent its War Trade Board carried on the work of a special 
trade organisation of this kind. A system of rationing and licensing 
was also introduced. This was eventually adopted by the United 
States. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PROBLEM OF NEUTRALITY IN WoRLD WAR. 

The struggle between neutrals and belligerents presents a problem 
of extraordinary interest to the students of international law. On 
the one hand there are the rights of neutrals on a few broad principles 
to which nearly all States had agreed. But, unfortunately for the 
neutrals, there were a few exceptions to the application of these 
principles, and the exceptions, owing to the scientific organisation 
and scale of modern warfare grew to such a size that they made the 
principles unworkable. The part became bigger than the whole. 
On the other hand there were the belligerents engaged, not in a 
question of trade and commerce, but a life and death struggle, with 
machinery to hand which was out-of-date. The machinery was 
accordingly adapted to meet the new situation, and supplied with 
& new installation of power, by the exercise of the State’s undoubted 
tights of sovereignty. From this point of view, indeed, the conflict 
ay appear as a problem in conflicting views of sovereignty. 
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The student of history will be, perhaps, more interested in the 
mental reactions of most of the world to the War as a whole, including 
the question of neutrality. These reactions, maybe, go nearer to explain 
why things happened as they did. The Allies regarded the War as, 
broadly speaking, one for humanity. From their point of view a 
neutral was a “ slacker’’; a point of view not likely to be altered 
by the fact that in spite of the infringement of neutral rights some 
neutral traders made very large profits out of the War. Then, in 
a more general way, it came to be realised that war was now something 
so vast that it involved the whole world, and that in actual fact, 
no State could now be neutral. To save civilisation war must be 
stopped. That was obvious. And it followed, though this was less 
obvious, or a less pleasant reflection, that if war was to be stopped 
the whole world must help. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS. 

The general background of war opinion found expression in a 
number of ways. In 1915, to take one example, the League to Enforce 
Peace was organised in America. It laid down that the signatory 
Powers should jointly use * both their economic and military forces 
against any one of their number who goes to war or commits acts 
of hostility.””’ Then the second of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
stipulated for “‘ absolute freedom of navigation of the seas outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace as in war, eacept as the seas may bi 
closed in whole or in part for the enforcement of international covenants.” 
A remarkable statement, as showing that at this time ideas on the 
“ higher neutrality ’ were abroad in the United States. 


THE LEAGUE COVENANT. 

The highest expression of the universal feeling of war weariness 
was, however, the League Covenant. In reporting on it the Swiss 
Federal Council declared that the World War had made it perfectly 
clear that war was essentially the affair of every State. The Covenant 
itself tempered optimism with realism. Articles 11 to 16 form a 
unique body of provisions for making war the common concern of 
all, for creating machinery for all kinds of peaceful settlement, and 
for outlining international police measures, economic and military 
if necessary. Thus the Covenant does narrow down the sphere of 
neutrality enormously. But there are two exceptions, and here 
again, as with neutrality during the War, there has been a danger 
that the exceptions will obliterate the rule. As far as members of 
the League are concerned, neutrality in the old sense would appear 
only to be regained in one instance, through what is called the “‘ Gap 
in the Covenant,” in Article 15. But it should be noted that a State 
only becomes neutral once more after every kind of peaceful settlement 
has been attempted, and there has been full opportunity for publicity 
and delay. As regards non-member States, however, the old right 
of neutrality remains, though not through any fault of the League, 
which was meant and expected to be universal. Yet it is not quite 
the same. For Article 17 of the Covenant, in effect, provides for a 
new method of bringing the pressure of public opinion to bear on a 
non-member State, should international police measures be required. 
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This pressure might be more powerful than it is sometimes thought. 
Still, admittedly, the position is unsatisfactory ; particularly so as 
regards the possible attitude of neutrals towards economic sanctions. 
Should certain neutrals object to League action then, in virtue of 
Article 16, it would probably be impossible to carry it out. Post-war 
work towards permanent peace, by means of measures of international 
police, has unquestionably been thwarted by this uncertainty. 









)URRENTS OF OPINION ON INTERNATIONAL POLICE WORK. 

For international opinion, it has to be admitted, has for long 
been divided on this matter of international police work. Within 
the League there have been conscientious attempts to define and 
clarify such measures, coupled with a reluctance to go too quickly 
until the attitude of possible neutrals was more clear. Outside the 
League, also, there have been two currents of opinion. One has been 
feeling its way towards the basic idea of putting an end to all war, 
by a common repudiation of it as an instrument of national policy 
(an idea also broadcasted by the League). The other has adopted 
the realist standpoint. No less determined not to be_ itself 
dragged into another war, it aims at having the State’s hands free to 
trade where and how it likes, if other States go to war. And the lesson 
it reads into the last war is that only force will ever secure to neutrals 
what they claim to be their full rights. They must have a navy, 
therefore, powerful enough to enforce their own views, as against those 
of the belligerents. The danger is that this may mean an armaments 
race, leading to another war, and world suicide. 




















WoRK BY THE LEAGUE. 


During the first two years the League’s work for international 
police measures, “‘ sanctions ’’ as they are sometimes called, though 
the name is not so inclusive, deserves close attention. In applying 
Article 16 the whole aim was, as far as possible, to avoid a League 
war. A Covenant-breaker was to be brought to terms by economic 
measures before any resort to general hostilities. But at once the 
shadow of the non-member States loomed across the path. 

In 1924 the matter was approached from a different angle in the 
Geneva Protocol, which, by defining aggression and completing the 
machinery for peaceful settlement of all disputes, made neutrality 
impossible inside the League. Outside the League, it was felt that 
if the League had to resort to police measures it would at least now 
be on the strength of the moral verdict of most of the world, which 
it would be very difficult for any neutral State to ignore. But the 
Protocol never came into effect. 

The difficulty of applying sanctions, while powerful States stood 
outside the League, could not be disguised. It has occupied the 
attention of the League’s Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference and its offspring the Committee on Security and Arbitration. 
Their Reports are of much interest ; especially that by M.de Brouckére 
to the Preparatory Committee in 1926. This Report emphasises 
preventive rather than punitive measures; plumps for Article 11 
rather than Article 16 of the Covenant. For the future it suggests 
concentration on such matters as the economic and financial relations 
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between States, on plans for mutual financial support of the policing 
States, and on the legal study of the effect of a maritime blockade. 

In this connection another remarkable Report was presented to 
the Council in May 1927 on the ‘“ Legal Position arising from the 
enforcement in time of peace of measures of Economic Pressure 
indicated in Article 16...” It deals—a point to be noted—with 
what is a status of peace: “there is no general rule in international 
law under which application of the economic sanctions would auto- 
matically produce a state of war.’ And as regards the relation here 
of non-member States to the Covenant it declares that “‘a treaty 
must be assumed to be intended to be interpreted subject to the 
rights of third States under international law.’ The Report, in fact, 
admits the difficulty over the rights of neutrals as they stand. It would, 
apparently, avoid a conflict with them. Does this not mean that even 
economic sanctions under existing circumstances might be impossible ? 

At the first session of the Committee on Security and Arbitration 

Rutgers reported that “‘no rigid and complete code of procedure 
for the League in times of emergency ” should be prepared. There 
were grave difficulties in the way of defining aggression. But, he 
concluded, the Council could recommend economic measures apart 
from the question of military sanctions. 

Obviously, the meaning at the back of this series of Reports is that 
the next move must come from outside; until then the League's 
work for international police measures was bound to be in certain 
respects tentative and indecisive. 





NEUTRALITY TREATIES. 

Away from Geneva, too, neutrality was pre-occupying the attention 
of Foreign Offices. During the last three years a number of States, 
including Germany, Italy, Russia, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
slavia have signed so-called Neutrality Treaties. The precise effect 
of these Treaties upon possible combined action against an aggressor 
by the League is not fully clear, even when it is stated that the Treaty 
cannot conflict with the State’ s obligations under the Covenant. 
Possibly they are evidence of a reluctance that still remains among 
States to make a frank surrender of sovereignty such as is required 
(as, for the matter of that, in the case of ratifying most Treaties) by 
the admission of the League’s right to use international police measures. 
But they do not make for a united front on the question of sanctions. 


PRESENT POSITION OF UNITED STATES. 

Lastly, there is the present position of the United States in this 
controversy. It might have been expected that after the War was 
over the United States, who had been the champion of the freedom 
of the seas, would take up the matter and insist on a re-statement of 
the laws of maritime warfare. It has not done so. On the contrary, 
the Anglo-American Agreement of May 19th, 1927, dealing with the 
claims of neutrals who suffered during the War, left the “matter of 
neutrality almost exactly as it was before 1914. If this were all, the 
outlook would appear gloomy indeed. For the implication can be 
no other than that friction between neutrals and belligerents is 
inevitable, and that the only chance for neutrals to get their claims 
recognised is to be strong enough to enforce their wishes. Certain 
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events connected with the failure of the Coolidge Conference seemed 
to corroborate this conclusion. Fortunately, however, there is a 
brighter side to the whole business. This is the powerful movement 
for the outlawry of war culminating in the Kellogg Pact, which has now 
been signed by over 40 States of the world. The Pact approaches the 
League idea of international police work, at least impliedly. For the 
ideas of outlawry, and a background of police force cannot properly 
be dissociated. And, in any case, the effect of the Pact upon the 
future of neutrality is likely to be of the highest importance. “‘ If the 
institution of war,’ to quote Professor Jessup once more, “ is abolished, 
all the legal implications of war must likewise fall. Not only the rules 
governing belligerent action, but also rights and duties of neutrals, 
would be swept away. It may be questioned whether such a step 
is contemplated by the American Government, but if such a thing is 
done, the international police measures would be on a different 
footing. The United States could not object to a League action under 
Article 16, becaase there would be no neutral rights. The United 
States could discriminate against one belligerent because there would 
be no neutral duties.’’ In a very real sense the Pact vitalises the idea 
in Article 11 of the Covenant that any war is the concern of all the 
nations. Only time can bring about the full effects of the Pact, 
which is incomplete at present. But, properly implemented, it places 
America on the same side as the League. It is difficult to see how any 
non-member State could hinder or object to action taken by the 
League against a nation which had already broken not only the 
League Covenant but the Kellogg Pact, and was in fact a double 
outlaw. 
CONCLUSION. 

There are a number of possible ways in which the doctrine of 
neutrality can be developed.. It can be treated temporarily, or on 
permanent lines. For instance, it might be possible for States to hold 
« conference and to bring up-to-date international law about 
neutrality. But almost everyone knows in his heart that if and when 
another war breaks out the present neutral rights, as far as the 
application of the general rules goes, would be pitched overboard. 
Or those States, who for geographical or political reasons think 
themselves unlikely to be drawn into another war, can make them- 
selves by vast expenditure of men and money so powerful at sea that 
their claims will cut ice with any belligerent. This would mean more 
wrmament racing, and, if successful, would certainly penalise a naval 
Power in a war as compared with Continental military Powers. But 
neither of these ways goes down to fundamentals. The third way is 
for all the world to adopt and gradually work out the idea that 
War can and must be stopped, and even, if necessary, punished by the 
co-operative effort of all States. There can be no neutrals here. At the 
time of writing the international weather forecast points strongly to 
the gradual adoption of this last solution, which is the only effective 
way of removing the grievancies of neutrals without making them a 
menace to the peace efforts of the majority of the whole world. 
The Kellogg Pact is a capital event, if only for the reason that it may 
now enable the whole world to march forward in unison. 
| CONTRIBUTED. | 













Il— CHRONOLOGY. 






Afghanistan. 

September 5th.—News of the proceedings of the Grand Assembly, which 
reached India, showed that among many reforms inaugurated since the King 
had returned from Europe a Legislative Assembly of 150 members had been 
constituted, to be selected from the Grand Assembly for three years, to sit 
at Kabul for eight months every year. The term of compulsory military 
service was lengthened from two years to three and all exemptions abolished, 
while a national levy was established for every male, to cover the cost of 
purchasing armaments. 


Albania. 

September 1st.—The Constituent Assembly voted the amendment to the 
Constitution necessary to allow of the establishment of a Kingdom, and passed 
a resolution proclaiming Ahmed Zogu as King. Later in the day the King 
took the oath in Parliament. 

September 3rd.—The Cabinet resigned, and the King asked M. Kosta 
Kotta to form a Government. 

September 7th.—King Zogu issued a decree constituting the first Cabinet 
under the monarchical régime. 























Argentine. 
September 8th.—The Senate adopted a resolution endorsing the Peace 
Pact. 









Austria. 
August 29th.—The Government signified to the U.S. Government its 
intention to adhere to the Peace Pact. 









Bolivia. 
August 29th.—The Government signified to the United States Government 
its intention of adhering to the Peace Pact. 









Brazil. 

August 29th.—In acknowledging the receipt of the invitation to adhere 
to the Peace Pact, the Premier congratulated the United States Government, 
and took note of the invitation. 










Bulgaria. 
September 4th.—the Government decided to adhere to the Peace Pact. 
September 5th.—T he Cabinet resigned and the King accepted its resignation 

but requested the Government to carry on pending the formation of a new 

Ministry. 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

August 29th.—The police in the International Settlement at Shanghai 
carried out a raid on the secret headquarters of a Publicity and Intelligence 
Bureau maintained there by the Nationalist Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
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defiance of treaty rights. The office was closed and the official in charge 
ordered to transfer his activities to a place outside the Settlement. 
September 6th.—The Nationalist Government decided to adhere to the 
Peace Pact. 
September Tth.—The Kuomintang held a meeting at Nanking to mark the 
27th anniversary of the signature of the Protocol of 1901 (the treaty following 
the Boxer outrages). 
Report re Japanese move regarding boycott. (See Japan.) 










INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 29th.—A large number of Communists were arrested at Lanchinhsien 
in Eastern Chekiang, on suspicion of plotting with others in Kiangsi to 
smuggle arms into Chekiang and effect a rising. 

August 30th.—According to reports in Peking, the last of the Mukden 
forces had evacuated North-East Chihli and retired into Manchuria. At the 
same time Northern troops were stated still to be in occupation of all the 
railway along the coast south of the Great Wall, blocking the traffic and 
preventing the return of rolling stock from Manchuria. 

In Shantung, the coast from Chefoo to Lungkow was still in Northern 
hands, being occupied by Chang Chung-chang’s army. 

August 31st.—Outbreaks of banditry were reported from the Peking 
district, where a considerable portion of the population was stated to be 
on the verge of starvation. 

The death was reported of M. Laschevitch, Director-General of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Previous reports of his death were stated to 
have been incorrect, as also the story that this had taken place in suspicious 
circumstances. 

September 2nd.—The institution of the new surtaxes on the Upper Yangtze 
and the issue of an order treating all classes of iron and steel imports as 
contraband of war were stated to be interfering seriously with the revival 
of trade. A new tax bureau was set up at Ichang by the Nationalists. 

September 3rd.—Hu Han-ming, the former National Foreign Minister 
arrived back at Shanghai from Europe, and in a statement to the press 
pointed out the necessity of the Nationalist Party winning the sympathy 
of the Powers by work of reconstruction and the establishment of a system 
of justice which would inspire confidence. He also referred to the excellent 
reception he had met with in Great Britain and to his conviction of that 
country’s friendly intentions. 

In a statement to the Chinese press Chiang Kai-shek denied that 
differences existed in the Kuomintang and dwelt upon the importance of 
presenting a united front to Imperialist aggression and Communist plots. 

The port of Chefoo transferred its allegiance to the Nationalist cause. 

September 4th—According to the Chinese press, fighting was taking place 
between Nationalist forces and the troops of Chang Chuan-chang at 
Ninghohsien (between Tientsin and Tangshan) to which the former. had 
advanced. Chang Chuan-chang was reported to have four full divisions 
under him, with headquarters at Kaiping. 

According to Japanese reports from Tsingtao, the Northern troops in 
that district had gone over to the Nationalists, thus bringing about the 
transfer to Nanking allegiance of the whole province of Shantung. 

According to reports in Shanghai, the Nanking and Kwangsi factions 
in the Kuomintang had effected a compromise and reached agreement as 
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to the reconstruction of the Government, and had decided to assign the 
chief powers to Chiang Kai-shek and Hu Han-ming, with equal authority. 
The left wing was excluded and Feng Yu-hsiang was not mentioned. 

Communists were stated to be very active in Shanghai and many arrests 
were made by the police. The C hinese Mayor of Greater Shanghai made 
a personal appeal to the Consular body for co-operation against them. 

Seplember 5th.The Nationalist Ministry of Finance announced that it 
had decided to issue a short-term Rehabilitation Loan of 40 million dollars 
(about £8,300,000). 

September Tth.—It was reported in Peking that Mr. T. V. Soong had 
resigned the Ministry of Finance. 

September 8th._The campaign against the Northern forces in Chihli 
was resumed, and Pei Chung-hsi, Commander of the Kwangsi forces, was 
stated to have captured the Tientsin-Mukden Railway as far north as Tangshan 
and to be driving back the remnants of the Chihli forces from Kaiping and 
the coal mining area. 

September 9th.—The Nationalist troops reached Tangshan, and it was 
reported that the coal mining area would probably be cleared of Northern 
troops within the next day or so. 

September 11th.—The Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai, in a 
petition to the Nanking Government, requested that measures should be taken 
for the early declaration of tariff autonomy, and for the appointment of a 
Chinese Inspector-General of Customs and Commissioner of Customs. 


Cuba, 
August 29th.—The Government officially notified the United States 


Government of its intention to adhere to the Peace Pact. 
























Denmark. 
August 29th. The Government signified to the United States Government 

its intention of adhering to the Peace Pact. 

September 8th.—Agreement with Persia. (See Persia.) 








Ecuador. 
September 5th.—Fighting between Government troops and revolutionaries 


was reported in two parts of the country. 


Egypt. 


September 4th.—The Government informed the U.S. Government of its 
adhesion to the Peace Pact, adding that such adherence was not to be 
considered as the acceptance of any reservations made concerning it by any 
Power. 











Esthonia. 
September 3rd.—The Government informed the U.S. Minister at Reval of 


its intention to adhere to the Peace Pact. 


Finland. 
August 30th.—Thirty-five Russians were arrested on Hogland Island, 
where they had landed from three yachts without passports. 
The Government notified the United States Government of its intention 


to adhere to the Peace Pact. 
September \st.—'The party of Russians arrested on Hogland Island on 


August 30th were released. 
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France. 


August 31st.—The French Minister of Marine in a statement to the press 
confirmed the remarks made by Lord Cushendun at Geneva regarding the 
Anglo-French Naval Compromise. | 

September 2nd.—M. Paul Boncour, who had been representing France on 
the League Council, made a statement at Geneva regarding the Anglo-French 
Naval Compromise. He let it be understood that the compromise between 
the French view (that each country should apportion its total tonnage as it 
liked) and the British one (limiting size and numbers specifically in each 
category) would probably take the form that regulation by categories would 
be established only for cruisers of 10,000 tons and up and for the larger 
submarines. 

September 3rd.—Press comments on Herr Miiller’s statement regarding 
the Rhineland occupation were confined to reminders that the attitude of 
France was based merely on those paragraphs of the Versailles Treaty in 
which it was made clear that the purpose of the armies of occupation was to 
act as guarantees for the fulfilment of the terms of the Treaty. It was, 
therefore, assumed that Herr Miiller had some more practical “proposal in 
reserve, but no sign of this had been forthcoming so far. 

September 9th.—In an interview given to a German newspaper, M. Briand 
replied to Herr Miiller’s speech at Geneva by pointing out that the Chancellor 
had uttered wishes the fulfilment of which was not possible offhand, and 
required—ain the case of disarmament questions—the unanimity of the plenary 
Assembly of the League. Disarmament, he said, was much more complex 
than was generally supposed, and the Chancellor had apparently disregarded 
the fact that Russia considered civil war permissible. ‘hen again, how was 
France to protect herself against a rising in one of her colonies, such as Morocco? 
France aimed at an early convening of the Disarmament Conference, and had 
omitted nothing to promote its preliminary work, and she had shortened the 
term of military service to one year, thus taking an important step towards the 
limitation of armaments, 

September 10th.—M. Briand’s speech at Geneva. (See League of 
Nations.) 

September 11th.—Press comment on M. Briand’s Geneva speech was almost 
uniformly eulogistic. The Temps said “ it is better than a page of eloquence ; 


it is a political act . . . a clear word was necessary to dissipate all misunder- 
standing.” The Jntransigeant said ** when clouds begin to be too heavy there 


is nothing like a good thunderclap to clear the sky.” 


Germany. 


August 31st.—It was officially announced that trade relations with Soviet 
Russia—interrupted by the Donetz Basin sabotage case—would be resumed 
at the end of October 1928 

September 1st.—Signature of Trade Treaty at the Cape. (See South 
Africa.) 

September 2nd.—In a statement to the Berlin representative of the Inter- 
national News Service of the U.S-A., just before his departure for Geneva, 
Herr Miiller, the Chancellor, said that it was no longer understood in Germany 
why foreign troops were being kept on German soil after Germany had given 
proof after proof of her desire to fulfil all the obligations she had assumed to her 
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former enemies. He intimated that the question of the evacuation of the 


Rhineland would be brought up at Geneva. 
September 3rd.—French comments on the Chancellor's Statement re the 


Rhineland. (See France.) 

September Tth—The Chancellor's speech at Geneva. (See League of 
Nations.) 

September 11th.—-The pressin Germany, both Nationalist and Socialist, was 
unanimous in expressing indignation and disappointment at M. Briand’s speech. 

Herr Miiller’s statement to the press. (See League of Nations.) 


Great Britain. 

August 31 st.—Statement by the French Naval Minister regarding the Naval 
Compromise. (See France.) 

September 11th.—Lord Cushendun’s speech at Geneva. (See League o/ 
Nations.) 
Greece. 

August 30th.—The Government notified the Government of the United 
States of America of its intention to adhere to the Peace Pact. 

September 6th.—The final figures in the votes cast in the General Election 
showed that the Republicans secured 686,463 votes, and the Royalists 
328,550, i.e., 68 and 52 per cent. respectively. 


Hungary. 

September 7th.—The Government, in a reply to the Rumanian Note of 
August 29th, stated that the latter contained no new proposals on the Cptants 
question, and Hungary had accordingly decided to refer the matter once 


more to the League Council. 


Irak. 
September 4th.—Statement re Jeddah Conference by Nejd Government. 


(See Nejd.) 


Italy. 
September Tth.—The Special Military Tribunal concluded the trial of 


the alleged accomplices of Anteo Zamboni (who shot M. Mussolini on October 
31st, 1926) and sentenced his father and his aunt to 30 years’ penal servitude. 


Japan. 
September Tth.—It was stated in Tokyo that official steps had been taken 


in Shanghai to endeavour to induce the Chinese authorities to put an end 
to the Japanese boycott, otherwise Japan would be forced to take steps to 


counteract its effects. 


League of Nations. 

August 29th.—The Minorities Congress sent a telegram to Mr. Kellogg 
pointing out that European minorities numbering 35,000,000 people were 
struggling for recognition of their national rights and equality, the non- 
recognition of which “ constitutes a grave danger to peace.” Mr. Kellogg 
was asked to recommend to the signatories of the Pact the full recognition 
of these rights. 

The Special Commission for the Preparation of a Draft Convention in 
regard to publicity in the manufacture of armaments adopted a draft. 

August 30th.—The fifty-first session of the Council of the League opened, 
under the presidency of M. Prokope, the Finnish Foreign Minister. 
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August 31st-—The fourth European National Minorities Congress closed, 
after adopting a resolution expressing bitter disappointment that the League 
had not in eight years made any serious effort for the solution of the minorities 
problem, and disapproving severely the procedure as to dealing with 
complaints from national minorities. 

September 1st.—The League Council,in reply to the Costa Rica Govern- 
ment regarding the Monroe Doctrine stated that all League States had equal 
rights and obligations as to the guaranteeing of their mutual peace and 
security and pointed out that Article XXI of the Covenant gave the agreeing 
States, parties to international engagements, a guarantee that the validity 
of such of these engagements as secured the maintenance of peace would 
not be affected by accession to the Covenant. 

The Council decided that the question of including the Hungarian Optants’ 
problem in the Agenda should again appear in the Agenda for the next 
session after the election of the new Council on September 10th. This 
left it to the new Council to decide whether to deal with it or not. 

September 3rd.—The ninth ordinary Assembly of the League was opened 
by M. Prokope, the Acting President of the Council. The representatives 
of 54 nations were present. The Danish delegate, M. Zahle, was elected 
President of the Assembly, and the following Vice-Presidents: Mr. Adatci, 
M. Briand, Herr Miiller, Lord Cushendun, Mr. Mackenzie King and Dr. Siepel. 

September Tth—In a speech before the Assembly, Herr Miiller, the 
German Chancellor, called attention to the fact that disarmament could 
not continue to be a unilateral act, dependent on the superior force of the 
victors in the war. He pleaded for publicity in regard to every class of 
armament, and referred to the Rhineland occupation by observing that 
barriers erected at the time of the war had not yet been completely taken 
down. He concluded by saying that foreign politics were at the moment 
double-faced, since there was the method of conciliation and the method of 
force, and Governments would have to make up their minds which they were 
going to choose. 

September 8th.-The Assembly and the Council, by 41 votes out of 48, 
elected Mr. Hughes, the former United States Secretary of State, to be a 
member of the Permanent Court of International Justice, in succession to 
Mr. John Bassett Moore. 

September Sth_—M. Briand’s statement to the press. (See France.) 

September 10th.—-In a speech before the League Assembly, M. Briand 
spoke on the subject of disarmament in terms which were regarded as a reply 
to Herr Miiller’s remarks of the 7th September. He admitted that Germany 
was disarmed, though not completely so, but pointed out that her wonderful 
powers of production, her organisation, and the existence of large numbers 
of her men who had served in the war still rendered her a formidable potential 
enemy. He said, “can you say that all this genius, all this capacity for 
production, would disappear if it was directed against peace, if it was made 
to work for war? Ofcourse it would not.” These potentialities, he indicated, 
were a leading factor in preventing other nations from disarming to the 
extent which they desired. 

He also referred again to the case of Russia, the only State that had 
actually suggested complete disarmament, but which was at the same time 
preaching war. Russia was not a member of the League, and she thought 
she had a new truth which she ought to impose upon the world by force. 
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Votes were taken on the question of China’s re-eligibility for a seat in 
the Council. Out of 50 votes she only obtained 27, 7.e., not the requisite 
two-thirds majority. Voting for the three places vacated by China, Colombia 
and the Netherlands then took place with the following results : Spain secured 
46 votes, Persia 40 and Venezuela 35, while the countries which did not 
secure seats were Norway, Siam, Denmark, Greece, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Austria, Switzerland and Portugal. 

September 11th.—In a speech at the Assembly, Lord Cushendun referred 
to the difficulties of immediate disarmament and reviewed what had been 
done by Great Britain in reducing her armaments, more particularly in the 
case of the Navy. As compared with July, 1914, the personnel had been 
reduced by 43,703 men, and of warship tonnage, 847,118; the number of 
warships scrapped was 239. 

An informal conference was held between M. Briand, Signor Scialoja, 
M. Hymans, Lord Cushendun, Herr Miller, and M. Adatchi (Japan), to 
discuss the question of Rhineland evacuation. 

In a statement to journalists, Herr Miiller referred to M. Briand’s speech 
of the previous day. He said that confidence in the League would have to be 
established by deeds ; he admitted the development of Germany’s industries, 
but pointed out that nowadays no country could go to war without a stock 
of heavy guns, tanks, ete. 

Press comments on M. Briand’s speech at Geneva. (See France.) 




























Lithuania. 


August 30th.—The Government notified the United States Government 
of its intention to adhere to the Peace Pact. 

September 6th—The Premier communicated to the U.S. Government 
information of the adherence of Lithuania to the Peace Pact. 













Luxemburg. 


August 30th.—The Government notified the United States Government of 
its intention to adhere to the Peace Pact. 









Nejd. 

September 4th.—The Government issued a statement through the Hedjaz 
Agency in Cairo regarding the conference which had taken place at Jeddah 
shortly before between Ibn Saud and Sir Gilbert Clayton, representing Irak. 
This pointed out that the basic principle upon which the Government insisted 
was the acceptance of the terms of the Treaty of May 20th, 1927 (recognising 
the complete independence of Nejd), as they were, and not as personal interests 
interpreted them. It denied that the Irak Government had suggested 
arbitration, and also stated that it was not true that the Nejd Government 
had accepted the maintenance of the existing frontier situation, though it was 
trying to prevent trouble there following the despatch of troops by the 
Government of Irak. 

















Netherlands. 


August 30th.—The Cabinet informed the United States Government that 
it intended at once to “ prepare the measures necessary by the law of the 
Constitution for the Government’s adherence to the Peace Pact.” 
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Nicaragua. 

August 29th.—The Presidential Election was fixed to take place on 
November 4th, 1928. 

It was learnt in New York that many of Sandino’s followers had lately 
been coming in under the terms of the amnesty granted them. 

September 4th.—It was officially stated that during August 580 persons 
who had been engaged in pillaging or were members of Sandino’s force had 
surrendered to U.S. marines under the terms of the amnesty offered. 












Permanent Court of International Justice. 


September 8th.—Election of Mr. Hughes to succeed Mr. J. B. Moore. (See 
League of Nations.) 









Persia. 
September 8th.—It was unofficially reported that the Government agreed 

with the principles of the Peace Pact, but would only sign subject to certain 

reservations in the interests of the country. 

A provisional agreement with Denmark was signed in Teheran. 











Poland. 
August 29th.—Arrests of a further 50 ** Young Communists ”’ were carried 
out by the police in Warsaw. 










Reparations. 

September 5th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the 
Dawes Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the 
month of August, 1928 (Fourth Annuity Year) showed that the receipts 
for the month totalled 217,574,273 .67 gold marks, making a cumulative total 
of 1,739,397,195.41 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for 
the month was 208,617,696 .23 gold marks. The cash balance at the close 
of business on 31st August, 1928, amounted to about 189,500,000 gold marks. 












Rumania. 

August 29th.—The Government advised the United States Government 
that it intended to affix its signature to the Peace Pact * on completion of the 
requisite formalities.” 










South Africa. 
September 1st.—The Cape press reported that a Trade Treaty had been 
signed with Germany. 










Spain. 
September 11th.—The Cabinet decided to authorise the Premier, as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to sign the Peace Pact ‘ when he deemed the moment 


opportune.” 










Sweden. 
September 1st.—The Foreign Minister informed the U.S. Minister in 
Stockholm that the Government intended to adhere to the Peace Pact. 
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Turkey. 
August 30th.—On receipt of the invitation to sign the Peace Pact, the 
Government let it be understood that it would reply after the Cabinet had 
examined the Treaty. 
September Tth.—The Government notified the United States Government 
that it would adhere to the Peace Pact without reservations. 


U.S.A. 

August 29th.— Replies to the invitation to adhere to the Pact were received 
from Austria, Rumania, Denmark, Peru, Bolivia, Cuba and Liberia. 

August 30th.—Replies to the invitation to adhere to the Peace Pact were 
received from Greece, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, Lithuania, Finland and 
Luxemburg. 

August 31st.—It was stated in Washington that official advice had been 
received from Luxemburg, The Netherlands, Switzerland, Panama, and 
Uruguay of their adhesion to the Peace Pact. 

Reply of Soviet Government to invitation re Peace Pact. (See U.S.S.R.) 

September 1st.—Adherence of Sweden to the Peace Pact. (See Sweden.) 

September 3rd.—Adhesion of Esthonia to the Peace Pact. (See Esthonia.) 

September 4th.— It was announced that the State Department had received 
information of the adhesion of Sweden, Bulgaria, Portugal, Abyssinia, 
Venezuela and Egypt to the Peace Pact. 

September 6th.—Russian Note in reply to Peace Pact invitation. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

September 8th.—The Argentine and the Peace Pact. (See Argentine.) 

Adhesion of Turkey to Peace Pact. (See Turkey.) 

Report re Persian adherence to Peace Pact. (See Persia.) 

September 9th.—Mr. Kellogg telegraphed to the Republican party head- 
quarters a protest against using ‘the Peace Pact as a Presidential election issue. 
He pointed out that the T reaty was supported by all political parties in the 
United States. 

September 11th.—Spain’s decision re Peace Pact. (See Spain.) 


U.S.S.R. 

August 30th.—Arrest of Russians at Hogland Island. (See Finland.) 

Angust 3\st.—M. Litvinoff handed to the French Ambassador in Moscow 

a note expressing the Soviet Government’s willingness to adhere to the Peace 
Pact. He also asked the French Government to convey a message to the 
Government of the U.S.A. to the effect that the Soviet Government deeply 
regretted the absence from its provisions of any obligation as regards 
disarmament, “ the only essential element for the guaranteeing of peace.’ 
It also criticised the British action in making reservations—in the Chamberlain 
Note of May 19th—regarding certain regions in which it retained its freedom 
of action. If this referred to regions other than those already forming part 
of the British Dominions, the participants in the Pact were entitled to know 
exactly where the freedom of action of the British Government began and 
ended. 
Announcement re resumption of trade with Germany. (See Germany.) 

September i1st.—The congress of the Communist International closed its 
session after meeting for six weeks. Resolutions were passed concerning 
revolutionary work in colonies and drawing up a new official “‘ world-wide 


programme. 
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September 3rd.—The Congress of International Communist Youth (the 
* Kim ”’) opened in Moscow. 

September 6th.—M. Litvinoff handed to the French Ambassador a Note 
stating that the Soviet Government adhered to the Peace Pact. In celebra- 
tions held in connection with the ‘“ festival of international youth ” the Pact 
was held up to ridicule. 

The Congress of the Commintern, before the conclusion of its session, 
rejected all the applications for re-admission to the Party submitted by 
expelled opposition groups in Russia, Germany, France and Holland, and 
particularly from Trotsky, Radek and Sapronoff. 


Yugoslavia. 

August 30th.—The Government notified the United States Government 
of its intention to adhere to the Peace Pact. 

September 3rd.—The examination opened of M. Ratchitch, and of MM. 
Popovitch and Jovanovitch, in connection with the shootings in the 
Skupshtina on June 20th, 1928. The arrest of the two last named was ordered 
on charges of complicity. 

September 5th.—The Executive Committee of the Democratic and Peasants 
Coalition at a meeting at Zagreb passed a resolution demanding Home Rule 
for Croatia. 











III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE NINTH ASSEMBLY. 

The Ninth Assembly of the League of Nations is still in session, and until 
the close of proceedings it is not possible to estimate the value or content of 
its work with precision. But a few salient points have already manifested 
themselves, and some things have already happened which, though of minor 
importance, have a special interest of their own. 

Once more the universality of the work of the League is emphasised. 
Fifty nations have sent their delegates to Geneva. Seventeen Foreign 
Ministers and five Prime Ministers have attended. To such an extent now 
is foreign policy dovetailed into the increasing activities of the League of 
Nations. 

As far as the actual agenda for the Assembly went, it was expected that 
the Ninth Assembly would bea quiet, if not rather unremarkable one. Events 
indeed, at first, seemed to drive home this point. Fer, after a colourless 
introductory speech on the past work of the League, the second day of the 
Session produced no speakers. This has never happened before. In part 
this may point to the non-contentious nature of much of the League’s late 
work. As M. Politis put it, when the gates of eloquence were re-opened at 
subsequent Sessions, ‘‘ the discouragement of last year has given place to 
hope, and there is now confidence where there had been misgiving. The 
normal work of the League has been restored and the results have been 
excellent.’’ In part, it is likely to have been due to the fact that there were 
matters of the highest importance to be discussed, but for the moment, 
opinion on them had not consolidated, negotiations were in the air, and, 
to some extent, these matters did not follow directly out of the last year’s 
work of the League. 

The position is now, however, tolerably clear. There is a general welcome 
of the Kellogg Pact, which is recognised as an expression of common world 
opinion against war, and is in complete harmony with the main objects of the 
League. And already more than one speaker, as, for example, the German 
Chancellor, Herr Miiller, has stressed the fact that this new Treaty results 
in new tasks for the statesman; it must be implemented. There is little 
doubt that the Assembly in its final resolutions (to which reference will be 
made in the next Bulletin) will make every effort to transform hopes here into 
realities. Above all, it is a matter of getting on with disarmament, of fixing 
a date for a first world conference. Even apart from the Kellogg ‘* atmos- 
phere,”’ the prospects for real progress are certainly improved by the negotia- 
tions that are going on between the French, German and British delegates 
regarding the question—all important from the psychological point 
of view—of the Rhine occupation. Though it is too early to be dogmatic. 
it seems certain that definite results will be reached here, perhaps through a 
special conference at Geneva. The change for the better is indicated by the 
mere fact that these negotiations are possible at Geneva, as much as by the 
candid speech of the German Chancellor on September 4th, pointing out that 
the disarmament of Germany could not continue to be “‘ a one-sided act due 
to the will of the victors in the world war.”’ 

The new Economic Policy initiated at the 1927 Conference and per- 
petuated by the Consultative Economic Committee, a body which meets 
annually, has already met with warm approval, and resolutions are likely 
to be passed to add effectiveness wherever possible to a policy of free trade. 

Among other matters of note are the following: The Danish delegate, 
M. Zahle, was elected President of the Assembly by 44 votes out of 950; 
Mr. Charles Hughes, the eminent American lawyer, was elected both by the 
Assembly and the Council to take the place on the Permanent Court of 
International Justice made vacant by the retirement of Judge Moore. Another 
vacancy has occurred through the death of the Vice-President, M. Weiss, 
on August 30th. <As notice of three months has, by the Court Statute, to be 
given before a new candidate can be elected, this place on the bench cannot 
be filled during the present Assembly’s session. It may be mentioned that 
the French Delegation have submitted a resolution on the question of the 
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revision of the Statute of the Court. The elections to the non-permanent 
scats on the Council, vacant by the retirement of Holland, Colombia and 
China have aroused much interest, in spite of the fact that it was a foregone 
conclusion that Spain, which has returned to the League, would take the place 
of Holland, while Venezuela, in accordance with the usual practice of providing 
representation for a South American State on the Council, would be elected 
instead of Colombia. Interest centred round the third place. On the one 
hand Persia was known to have a backing; on the other, it was obvious that 
if the usual rule for a time limit of three years could be strained in the case 
of China, and re-eligibility voted her at this late date, it might be of very 
real value both to the League and to China during the next critical years 
for the Nationalist Government. 

In the end, Spain with 46 votes, Persia with 40 votes, and Venezuela 
with 35 votes, were given the three seats, a result due chiefly to a strong 
feeling in the Assembly against the principle of re-eligibility being enlarged 
inany form. Spain, as in the case of Poland at an earlier election, will have 
the right to stand for a further election at the end of three years, but the 
Assembly retains full right not to give her a seat when that time comes. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION, 


RATIFICATIONS. 


It is encouraging that more ratifications of International Labour 
Conventions have been registered since their application in detail has been 
more closely watched. This must puzzle those who are wont to throw doubt 
on the good faith of the States Members in the matter of bringing into effect 
such international agreements as have been formally ratified by their national 
‘ Competent Authority.” 

The yearly reports which the States must make on their domestic legis- 
lation carrying out conventions have always been submitted to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in summarised form, as required by Article 408 
of the Peace Treaty. But this is only the second year since a committee of 
experts has examined the information given by Governments to the questions 
put to them by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. Now 
the information is carefully sifted by the experts before the reports go before 
a Conference Committee. The form of the questions has been amended from 
time to time, always with the view of securing more exact and detailed replies 
from the States concerned, and the experienced administrators who form the 
expert committees do not hesitate to make requests for further information 
if in any particular national law does not appear to be completely in harmony 
with the provisions of the Convention to which it relates. 

Yet it should be noted that a remarkable increase in the number of 
ratifications dates from the tightening up of the procedure of examining the 
reports and the more searching investigation into national measures which 
this has involved. 

From Ist July, 1927, to the end of August, 1928, 96 ratifications have been 
registered. Only 29 were registered for exactly the same period of time in 
1926-1927. (The reckoning is taken for both years from the end of the 
International Labour Conference.) It is possible to get an exact comparison 
if we allow for the fact that the three Conventions adopted in 1926 were not 
due for ratification during the first period, and that thé two 1927 Conventions 
were only adopted at the end of it. These five Conventions produced 
21 ratifications in our second period, but if these are excluded for 1927-1928 
and our total is reckoned at 75 instead of 96, there is still an increase of 
250 per cent. It should be added that the figures for 1926-1927 were not 
exceptionally low. Before that the output of ratification for a year—or 
just over a year—has been round about 30, 


REFUGEES. 


A special conference of 15 Government representatives met recently at 
the International Labour Office to discuss the problem of the legal status of 
Russian and Armenian refugees. Legal experts were in attendance, 
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Although in little more than three years the International Labour Office had 
succeeded in reducing the number of unemployed Russian and Armenian 
refugees from some 400,000 to 250,000 by finding work for them in 30 different 
countries, these people are still in a precarious position from a civil point of 
view. Apart from the ‘‘ Nansen Passport,’”’ which was an expedient evolved 
to serve as atemporary identity certificate, they have no legal rights, and this 
creates difficulties for them in the countries where they are established. The 
special conference recommended that in all States where the authorities do 
not themselves render legal services to refugees in the matter of acquiring a 
civil status, the receiving country should appoint representatives empowered 
to certify the identity of refugees and the legality of documents it has issued 
to them. These recommendations will be submitted to the Council of the 
League. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office has been asked 
to continue its work for refugees for another five years. This request is made 
by the Advisory Committee on Refugees which meets twice a year ; 
Dr. Nansen is its Chairman. The Committee consists of representatives of 
organisations of refugees and of international organisations formed to forward 


their interests. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


IV.—NOTICES. 


1. The fifth International Medical Congress concerning vocational 
diseases and accidents opened in Budapest on September 2nd. The 
delegates included 37 scientists from England. 


2. The second International Book Printers Congress opened at Cologne 
on September 5th. Fourteen nations were represented, and the English 
delegation numbered 125. 


3. The second International Congress for the study of medicinal plants 
opened at Budapest on September 7th. 


4, The International Business Congress opened in Stockholm on 
September 9th. 


5. The International Conference of National Unions of Mutual Benefit 
and Sick Insurance Societies opened in Vienna on 10th September. Two 
hundred delegates from 19 countries attended. 


6. The International Conference representing 12 million ex-service men 
opened at Luxembourg on 10th September. 


7. The International Congress organised by the Wireless Telegraphy 
and Science Association opened in Brussels on 10th September. Nine 


countries were represented. 


8. The International Mathematical Congress, which met in Bologna on 
3rd September, held its final sitting at Florence on 10th September. 


9. The fifth session of the International Police Commission opened in 
Berne on 10th September under the presidency of Herr Schober. Repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the European countries attended, as well as America, 


China and Japan. 


10. The Twelfth International Telegraph Congress opened at Brussels on 
10th September, and was attended by 99 delegates representing 58 countries, 
and 34 delegates representing 36 cable and wireless companies, 


11: The first International Conference on Light opened at Lausanne on 
10th September. 
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1928. 


Sept. 24th. 
»» 24th. 


25th. 


25th. 
27th. 


. Ist-4th. 


4th. 


4th-6th. 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference - 
Executive Committee of the International 
Federation of Trades Unions 
International Congress of Associations for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Rights 
Fifth World Motor Transport Congress 
International Congress for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Work 
Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles 
International Conference on Safety in Flight. . 
International Economic Conference 


Sth-14th. *41st Session of the Governing Body ‘of the 
International Labour Office a 
10th-14th Fifth International Conference of Industrial 


30th 


. 26th. 
. 10th. 
12th-14th. 


"1929. 


May 16th-25th. 


July 
Nov. 


Psychology 


*Fifty-first Council ‘of the ‘League 
*League of Nations International Conference on 


Statistics 
Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 
Conciliation . 
International Conference on Civil Aviation 


Fourth Pacific Science Congress 
International Congress of Nurses 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference 


* League of Nations. 


London. 
Amsterdam. 


Belgrade. 
Rome. 


Belgrade. 
Prague. 
New York. 
Prague. 


Geneva. 


Utrecht. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


. Washington. 
. Washington. 


Java. 

Montreal. 

Kyoto 
(Japan). 
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